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“Clang! Banc!”— she clapped her hands two times sharply to put 
added crack in the staccato of each word— “And there you’ll be, and 
you bet your sweet ass you won’t get let out till oF El Bee Jay and 
the boys are good ’n’ ready.” The girl’s eyes peered fiercely out of a 
face so thick-caked with makeup that she seemed to be wearing a 
death mask of herself. She shifted her weight in the black, thigh-high 
boots she said she wore to cover cop-inflicted scrapes and bruises 
earned downtown at a San Francisco demonstration along with other 
student New Leftists. Hands on hips, chin thrust, she stamped out 
the words coldly: They haven’t built thirty-seven of those camps 

for nothing, you know.” 

A torrent of low, fragmented murmurs erupted behind her: 
“Thirty-seven . . .” ( and some indistinct mumble ) “. . .police state . . .” 
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Entrance to 4,200-acre camp at Allemoood, Pa. Reddy for any emergency? 



(more mumble) “. . . you watch, you just watch ” The mutterings 

poured from the huddled clump of faceless gray figures who sat 
around the floor near the dirty window as the final, faintest glow of 
sundown darkened. It s coming, man, you can see it coming,” offered 
a young Negro voice from among the dim silhouettes. “Soon it’s gonna 
be clang, bang, into the clinker.” 

“Bang . . . clang . . . bang . . droned some of the others to them- 
selves in solemn, affirmative response, like a deranged Greek chorus. 

Another voice, some days later, 3,000 miles east: 

What you mean, am I serious?” The Negro gave a querulous, 
squinting look. He cocked his head like a cross-examining attorney. 

Only way this system know how to put people down is by hitting ’em 
with clubs, Mace, tear gas. And them twenty-four concentration camps 
ain t sitting out there for nothing. The blacks can’t fill up twenty-four 
camps. It’s me an ’ you, man, me an ’ you!” A small group of young 
men and women, five or six little boys, two dogs and a hen had gath- 
ered around us on the street. “A-men,” one said. Others nodded. 

Thirty-seven, twenty-four, ten, six, five hundred, etc., etc. The 
total may vary, everyone may not agree on the particulars, and many 
may not have heard of Title II of the McCarran Act, but the basic, 
bleak theme of mass imprisonment is consistent— and consistently 
spreading — coast to coast. 

These soundings of dread are not new — they echo of an earlier 
time, another world : 

“In the background, to be sure, there lurked . . . the fear of the 
concentration camp for those ivho got out of line or who had been 
Communists or Socialists or too liberal or too pacifist, or who were 
^ ews - — The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich 

In 1968 America, in the background and, to be sure, found 
most often among those who— by birth or choice-are “out of line” 
with the rest of the landscape, there lurks today a fear less strong but 
no less real than that which held dissident Germans in abeyance. 

Obviously, no one knows of anyone else now locked away in 
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some out-of-sight Americanized Auschwitz. But that the simmering 
mood of tension and distrust throughout the land allows such notions 
to prosper, to have the ring of potential plausibility for so many peo- 
ple, is in itself almost as frightening. As always, rumors are plentiful; 
but not as always, many of today’s listeners are somehow more recep- 
tive to any whispered grotesqueries that lend force to their own dis- 
illusionments about America. 

The result is a hardening polarity between the Establishment 
and the disaffected. The result is a climate in which Texas Congress- 
man Joe Pool, who is not taken seriously under normal conditions, 
can successfully poke an exposed nerve. “Under a declared state of 
war,” he proclaimed before a Dallas audience, “we could get the 
Attorney General to prosecute certain people for sedition and trea- 
son. . . .Then, if they [peaceniks] persisted in their actions, the Justice 
Department could move to put them into concentration camps and 
leave them there for the duration of the war.” 

The swelling preponderance of New Leftists, Old Leftists, hip- 
pies, pacifists, protesters and the vocal disgruntled in general not only 
are cold-eyed certain that the Federal Government is ready and wait- 
ing to clap them into mass detention camps, but they are also vaguely 
suspicious of anyone who even suggests otherwise. 

In the eyes of these “radical” groups, the concentration-camp 
threat springs from sheer, sinister lunacy on the part of a dying 
Establishment. Black ghetto dwellers, however, view it as a logical 
extension of white belligerence. With summer coming on (and all 
that that entails), and with city police now equipping themselves as 
if they expected to take on the Vietcong, concentration-camp talk 
in black urban areas is rising to the level of a full-blown phobia. 

“I see a ghetto perhaps cordoned off into a concentration camp,” 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., told me six days before he was killed. “I 
haven’t said there was a move afoot, just that it is a possibility. The 
more there are riots, the more repression will take place, and the more 
we face the danger of a right-wing take-over, and eventually a Fascist 
society.” It is chiefly the Black Nationalist groups, said Dr. King, who 
think the Government is preparing particular geographical areas for 
concentration-camp use. “They are absolutely convinced of this. I 
don’t think this is the spreading of a false rumor; it’s something they 
really believe.” 

Out of this heavy, rumor-fed fog is there anything really believ- 
able to begin with? Consider the sources: New Left anarchists, hippie 
dropouts, black militants, riot-minded Negroes and assorted young 
romantic revolutionaries who thrill at the thought of a put-down by 
Powers-That-Be. And consider some of the tales: that the Federal 
Government can legally imprison pacifists, rioters or dissenters en 
masse; that there may be concentration camps out in the hinterland; 
that things are being “made ready” for a sort of nationwide martial 
law. Few of the advocates are able to say anything for certain. It’s 
mostly a collection of ambient jabber and uncomfortable notions so 
bizarre they’re believable. The uneasiness and fear are based on this 
believability— but the believability is based, at least in part, on fact. 

“Your guess is as good as mine,” the man shrugged. “One can 
always envision the invoking of a statute on the books if the proper 
conditions arise.” I had asked the chief counsel for a U.S. Senate 
subcommittee about the likelihood of invoking Title II, Section 100 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 (known also as the McCarran 
Act) . Title II is a relatively unknown, hitherto unused measure. It is 
the legal authority by which, on order of the President, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment can place and hold American citizens in detention camps. 

Title II, known as the “Emergency Detention Act,” gives the 
President power to proclaim an “Internal Security Emergency” in the 
event of “any one of the following: ( 1 ) Invasion of the territory of the 
United States or its possessions, ( 2 ) Declaration of war by Congress, 
or (3) Insurrection within the United States in aid of a foreign 
enemy.” While this emergency is in effect, “the President, acting 
through the Attorney General, is hereby authorized to apprehend and 
by order detain . . . each person as to whom there is reasonable ground 
to believe that such person probably will engage in, or probably will 
conspire with others to engage in, acts of espionage or of sabotage.” 

The law goes on to outline a course of action for the arrested 
individual that, in general, is at odds with normal judicial procedure. 
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He first would be given a hearing, without right of bail, before a “pre- 
liminary hearing officer” whose decision could then be appealed to a 
“Detention Review Board.” At no time, though, is the Attorney 
General “required to furnish information the revelation of which 
would disclose the identity or evidence of Government agents or offi- 
cers which he believes it would be dangerous to National safety and 



security to divulge.'’ In other words, the Government can decline to 
present any evidence whatsoever-in effect, transforming the tradi- 
tional presumption of innocence into a presumption of guilt. The 
burden of rfis-proof is on the prisoner. These same ground rules apply 
to any later review of the case by the U.S. Court of Appeals. 

The McGarran Act was passed overwhelmingly by frightened lib- 
erals and conservatives alike in both the House and Senate, vetoed by 
President Truman, then passed again over his veto. Though it was 
approved with the rest of the Act, the Tide II amendment was blasted 
by Sen. Pat McCarran himself as “a concentration-camp measure, 
pure and simple.” Sen. Karl Mundt tagged it a program for “. . . estab- 
lishing concentration camps into which people might be put without 
benefit of trial, but merely by executive fiat... simply by an assump- 
tion mind you that an individual might be thinking about engaging 
in espionage or sabotage.” 

Said the old North Dakota dissenter Sen. Wiliam Langer: 
So it is now proposed to have concentration camps in America! 
We can be absolutely certain that the concentration camps are for 
only one purpose: Namely, to put in them the kind of people those in 
authority do not like!” 

Actually, there was a grisly precedent for this type of mass 
imprisonment. During World War II. the Government arrested, con- 
fiscated die property of and granted no hearings to or redress for die 
109,650 Japanese-Americans who were held in ten “relocation cen- 
ters.” The U.S. Supreme Court, moreover, unanimously upheld diis 
action in 1943, and its decision was cited by Congress in 1950 to 
justify America’s first peacetime concentration-camp measure. 

Title II, Section 104 (c) of die McCarran Act provides that 
persons “detained” shall be “confined in such places of detention as 
may be prescribed by die Attorney General.” In 1952, accordingly, 
the Justice Department designated six sites for the “detention-camp 
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program.” Camps were set up on a “stand-by basis” at: Allenwood, 
Pa.; Avon Park. Fla.; El Reno, Olda.; Florence and Wickenburg, 
Ariz.; and Tulelake, Calif. 

So, the United States does indeed have a concentration-camp 
law, as well as camp facilities to match. Yet both were by-products of 
Joe McCarthy-era frenzy, and neither law nor camps have ever been 
put to use for “emergency detention” purposes. 

The most “authoritative” document quoted by anti-concentration 
campers is a fiery 60-page booklet called Concentration Camps, V.S.A., 
by free-lance reporter Charles R. Allen, Jr. This booklet, published 
in 1966 by the left-oriented Citizens Committee for Constitutional 
Liberties ( cccl ) , suggests there are dark forces afoot in Government 
now making ready for mass imprisonments. Without citing sources, 
Allen claims to have learned, for example, of one million formal “De- 
tention Warrants,” all freshly printed by the Internal Security Divi- 
sion of the Justice Department and ready to be served on potential 
subversives, come the proper time. As a starter, he says, under the 
clause that calls for Title II to be invoked in event of “insurrection . . . 
in aid of a foreign enemy,” Negro rioters would be marked for mass 
detention in cases where, as in Detroit, the rioting is designated an 
“insurrection.” That the insurrection must be “in aid of a foreign 
enemy” is no real problem, Allen believes, since nearly every major 
riot has been said to be inspired or directed or at least favorably 
looked upon by Communists (i.e., “foreign enemies”). 

“I’m very suspect of these people making these allegations,” 
says Assistant Attorney General J. Walter Yeagley, whose Internal 
Security Division administers the McCarran Act. “I resent it. Not 
only did we drop plans along those lines, but Congress hasn’t appro- 
priated any money for detention-camp purposes. It was decided 
around 1957 that there was no further need to maintain the camps.” 

Allen claims that under something called “Operation Dragnet,” 



the FBI can, on a moment’s notice, stage a huge roundup of all per- 
sons named on a “master pick-up list” of probable subversives. 
“Mr. Hoover wouldn’t stand for it,” insists Yeagley. “He’s not going 
to let his agents go around picking up people. As far as persons of 
foreign influence are concerned, it’s always been his job to know 
who they are. It’s his and the White House’s job to know what can 
and should be done with them. 

“We have a pretty open society,” Yeagley says. “We have so 
darn many communication lines and airports and railroad yards and 
facilities that it’s not possible to protect them all from sabotage. 
People felt some provision should be made to detain persons who may 
be prone to sabotage.” Should the law be repealed? “It’s not for me 
to comment on. I don’t want to say the time might not come when we 
wish we had something. I see pros and cons on both sides.” 

In Yeagley’s and other Government offices, the frantic inquiries 
keep piling up. The form-letter reply of one agency concludes: “You 
may be assured that the rumors you have heard are unfounded, and 
that the Government has no plans to reactivate detention centers any- 
where in the country.” It is signed Myrl E. Alexander, Director, U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons. Under the law, the Bureau is responsible for main- 
tenance of the detention camps— camps where, charges Miriam Fried- 
lander of the CCCL, “certain things are being done.” 

“I think,” says Alexander, “if I lived in the South Side of 
Chicago or in Harlem, all this would be a highly creditable rumor to 
me. Actually, in terms of potential detainees from city riots, that’s 
no violation of Federal law. This will be local and state responsibility 
— not the Federal Government’s.” 

What about the vague rumblings concerning the detention pro- 
gram and the alleged camp buildup? “We have no facilities for this 
program,” Alexander insists. “Only three of the original sites are still 
maintained by the Bureau and are now used for other purposes.” 
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Should the law be repealed? “That’s a high-level policy matter,” he 
smiles. “1 just run the Bureau of Prisons.” 

Here’s the shape of things now at the six original centers: 

The Allenwood, Pa., camp, covering 4,200 acres, is operated by the 
Bureau as a “minimum-security facility” for 230 inmates, “mostly 
Selective Service violators.” There are no guns, towers, high fences or 
armed guards— just the necessary living areas, a furniture factory and 
grazing space for 750 white-faced Herefords. If there are plans to 
update the camp for McCarran Act purposes, camp administrator 
P A. Schuer claims he has heard nothing about them: “There’s really 
nothing going on here, as you can see.” 

In 1961, the camp at Avon Park, Fla., was leased by the Army Corps 
of Engineers to the State of Florida, which has since incorporated the 
facility into its own prison system. 

The Florence, Ariz., camp— used for prisoners of war in the 1940’s— 
now serves as a minimum-security Federal jail for those awaiting trial. 
It currently is holding about 80 individuals, says Alexander, and is in 
“physically deteriorating condition.” 

Though the buildings still stand at the camp site in Wickenburg. Ariz., 
the property itself has been returned to a private lessor. 

At El Reno, Okla., the Bureau of Prisons has dismantled its detention 
barracks and now maintains the property, says Alexander, “for beef- 
herd pastures.” 

The large “relocation center” at Tulelake, Calif., which held 22,500 
Japanese-Americans during World War II, has been divided up among 
numerous new owners, including the township of Newell. The 79-acre 
heart of the camp— with 45 buildings that once served as staff housing 
— was sold to Harold A. Fletcher in 1959. Fletcher bought the land for 



development and resale as residential lots. Contrary to rumor, the 
Government has no special “reentry” rights and could reclaim the 
area only by right of eminent domain. Besides, says 77-year-old 
Fletcher, “there was talk” at one of the recent local chamber of com- 
merce meetings of a whole new camp to be built at nearby Devil’s 
Garden, As for Tulelake, “1 don’t think they’ll come in now; the prop- 
erty’s too split up. But,” he adds, “I don’t know what the Government 
will do. Nobody does.” 

A probing into every available official record and a running- 
down of every current rumor yield no evidence either of physical 
preparations or of plans by the Federal Government for mass-level 
incarceration of Americans via Title II of the McCarran Act. Still, 
the law lies on the books, the camp sites exist, and the stories and the 
anguish continue to proliferate. 

Military planners in Washington do acknowledge that detention 
of dissenters on at least a limited basis could conceivably take place 
should prolonged, simultaneous and seemingly coordinated urban 
riots reach such grand-scale, nationally disruptive proportions as to 
require the declaration of martial law. “Historically, it’s the right of 
government, in self-defense to protect itself,” explains a U.S. Army 
lawyer. Use of martial law would mean full military control of the 
designated area, suspension of bail and mass arrests on the basis of 
suspicion alone. “We’re awake to this possibility,” says a general in 
the Pentagon, “but we consider it rather remote.” 

“These rumors become rampant in times of tension like this,” 
said U.S. Attorney General Ramsey Clark, who declares there “have 
been and will be no concentration camps” in this country. “I don’t 
feel [Title II] poses any threat for us. It’s all so academic because it’s 
so remote. I don’t believe it has even been brought to my attention, 
except in the context of emergency measures in the event of foreign 
attack.” Should the law be repealed? “In terms of priorities,” replied 
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CONCENTRATION CAMPS 

die Attorney General, “I’d rather have open-housing legislation.” 

Over and over again, I was reminded by officials that the entire 
Internal Security Act of 1950 was an outgrowth of a “different era” of 
national nervousness and “hysteria.” Obviously, therefore, the thing 
can’t be taken too seriously today. Or can it? Though the old Mc- 
Carthyism, as such, is clearly out of date, there hangs across the 
country a new atmosphere of malaise, tinted with anxiety, negativism 
and all-around bad vibrations. 

A few miscellaneous symptoms: After a steady five-year decline. 
Federal prison population has swollen this year beyond normal capac- 
ity. This increase is due, primarily, to Selective Service violators — 
the nearest U.S. equivalent, some say,to “political prisoners.” Second, 
with official credibility'’ now at its nadir, the Government appears 
not as a source of help but as a grand-scale conniver and suppressor. 
Third, with hymns of hate heard tuning up across the land (many city 
jails have already had a foretaste of over-capacity crowds from April’s 
uprisings), racial tension may be building toward new explosions. 
And finally— as a discomfiting parallel— the U.S. Senate is now seri- 
ously considering the “Internal Security Act of 1963.” Among other 
remarkable innovations, this bill, offered by Mississippi Sen. James 
Eastland with 19 senatorial cosponsors, would henceforth apply the 
rigid wartime definition for treasonable conduct to peacetime ac- 
tivities as well. If the Eastland Bill passes,” warns American Civil 
Liberties Union legal director Melvin Wulf, “that, by definition, 
would constitute national hysteria.” 

Under malignant conditions like these, even the most extreme 
concentration-camp atrocity tales sound instantly believable and im- 
minently threatening. It is partly as a reflection of this new uneasiness 
that the National Board of aclu has only now felt moved to petition 
the Government for a judgment declaring Title II of this 18-year-old 
Act unconstitutional, and hence unenforceable. “If people feel it is 



real, says Wulf, “well, there you are. The mere existence of the 
camps is really beside the point. If the law went into effect, they’d 
have no trouble finding some place to put ’em all.” 

Since the law has never been used, it has never been tested in 
court, where, most feel, it would be adjudged unconstitutional. But 
meantime, it exists, says one Washington lawyer, as a “constantly 
overhanging danger.” Meantime, it exists in the minds of many 
Negroes as the penultimate symbol of social estrangement and aliena- 
tion. Meantime, it exists for young white activists as a psychological 
sword poised over the heads of would-be dissenters. 

“It is not enough to say that this probably would not be done,” 
wrote President Truman in his veto message. “The mere fact that it 
could be done shows clearly how the bill would open a Pandora’s box 
of opportunities for official condemnation of organizations and in- 
dividuals for perfectly honest opinions. .. .The basic error of these 
sections is that they move in the direction of suppressing opinion and 
belief...a long step toward totalitarianism.” 

The law, the camps and the whole concept may not seem espe- 
cially desirable or workable to most of those in Government today. 
But neither should they be dismissed as past aberrations in our polit- 
ical system. Their creation and their existence mirror the feelings of 
Americans at that time — and it’s not impossible to foresee such feel- 
ings coining up again. In short, it could happen here. 

And if it did? “Well, naturally, we’d have to comply with the 
law,” says one Federal official. “Even without camps, we could trans- 
fer and double up in our prisons to hold people. We’ve got the talent 
and the staff to sit down and start working out transfers in a hurry. 
But we’d have to make our decisions based on the number of people 
involved. The whole key is the number.” 

He paused, then— half-laughingly and in a smaller voice- 
thought aloud : “We’d have a problem ! ” END 
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